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THIS INVESTIGATION NAS TO EXPLORE THE POSSIBLE INFLUENCES OF 
ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE AND ITS ELEMENTS (AS DEPICTED BY THE CENTRAL 
OFFICE ADMINISTRATIVE PERFORMANCE TEARS IN SELECTED SCHOOL D1STRI&S 
OF THE STATE OF OHIO) ON THE INNOVATIVENESS OF A SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

THE "ORGANIZATIONAL CLIMATE DESCRIPTIVE QUESTI «MKA1 RE* " WHICH SERVED 
AS THE MAIN DATA-GATHERIHG INSTRUMENT, HAD BEEt DETERMINED IN 
SEVERAL PREVIOUS STUDIES TO BE A USEFUL INSTRUMENT WHEN WORKING WITH 
INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL STAFFS. FRON THE SCHOOL OISTRICT SAMPLE OF THE 
1964 OHIO INNOVATIONS SURVEY, 13 PREDETERMINED N0N1NN0VATIVE 
DISTRICT AND 11 INNOVATIVE DISTRICTS HERE SELECTED FOR DATA 
COLLECTION. THE MAJOR FINDINGS MERE AS FOLLOWS— : (11 INNOVATIVE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS EVIDENCED A MORE OPEN CLIMATE THAN N0N1NMOVATIVE 
DISTRICTS, (21 INNOVATIVE DISTRICTS HERE FOUND TO BE SIGNIFICANTLY 
LESS IHSEMSASIO AND EVIDENCED A HIGHER ESPRIT. NO SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCES MERE OBTAINED FOR THE ELEMENT OF HINDRANCE, (31 NO 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES MERE FOUND WITH RESPECT TO THE GROUP 
BEHAVIOR ASPECT OF INTIMACY, 14) SUPERINTENDENTS IN INNOVATIVE 
DISTRICTS MERE PRE0ICT60 TO EVIDENCE SIGNIFICANTLY -LOWER ALOOFNESS, 
LONER PRODUCTION EMPHASIS, HIGHER TRUST, AND HIGHER CONSIDERATION, 
ONLY THE COROLLARY INVOLVING HIGHER TRUST HELD, AND (5) FINDINGS ON 
SUCH OTHER ASPECTS AS RESEARCH EMPHASIS, BIOGRAPHICAL TEACHER 
CHARACTERISTICS, AND FINANCIAL PROGRAMS HERE ALSO OBTAINED. (JH) 
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CHAPTER I 



THE PROHEM 

One of the problems facing education today, in these 
especially fast moving times. Is providing more adequately 
for the field testing of new ideas and the products of basic 
research* There are two reasons why It is Important for 
schools to involve themselves In field testing. First, it 
is the best way for testing research, and theory resulting 
from research, in that the theory is made operational in a 
natural setting under real conditions* Second, and more 
Important to the problem being introduced, before widespread 
adoption of a particular practice can be expected, the 
practice must be observable as working under normal condi- 
tions by other educational leaders • 

The "gap" of twenty-five to fifty years between the 
development of a new idea and its general acceptance which 
Mort, among others, has not d, appears to continue* The 
nuaber of school districts receptive to innovation seems 
small indeed when compared to the numbers of ideas issuing 
from universities, foundations, individuals, and government 
agencies. Some new Ideas do seem to find favor quickly, 
many times without proper field testing, while others “go 
begging” and remain largely untried* 
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Fox* an example of the former, examine the general 
acceptance and use of television instruction by school 
districts, despite much conflict x«6 *®«*«rch about its value 
in many teaching situations* The momentum, or tv»a element***. or 
foreign language movement is yet another example* 

On the other hand, research in the psychology of 
learning has not resulted in many material changes in the 
structure of the high school curriculum. Likewise, knowledge 
about child growth and development has made few inroads on 
the traditional lock-step process of formal education in 
American schools* And, even with the change that has taken 
place, few would suggest that a general receptivity to 
change exists on the part of most school systems • A more 
thorough examination of this will take place in Chapter XX* 
Ihe general phenomenon of change has been a source 
for much study over the years* Research and literature in 
the social sciences has been sufficient to indicate the 
Importance of the “change agent” or “innovator" In fostering 
change* ttiese writings indicate that individuals classified 
innovators tend to exhibit certain characteristics, act 
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in certain similar ways, and ev* reacted to in certain ways 
by other society members.^* 

Generally, the unit of initial adoption of a new idea 
or practice is an individual, or a small group of individuals. 
In education studies the unit of adoption usually has been a 
school system. The focus in the latter instance is on the 
organization rather than an individual. 

A problem exists in the fostering of educational 
change. It is suggested that the paucity of districts 
actively involved in putting the products of basic research 
to the field test and critically examining the results for 
other districts to see is a factor in the relative slowness 
with which school systems adopt innovative practices. It is 
further assisted that it is indeed a function of the public 
schools to experiment and field test, and that if this func- 
tion is not performed, the same slow rate of adoption and 
change will continue— to the detriment of our nation's 
education system. 



^Everett Rogers, “Characteristics of Innovators and 
Other Adopter Categories# Research Bulletin 882, Wooster, 
Ohio: Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 1961; C. Paul 
Karsh and lee A. Coleman, “Farm Practice-Adoption Rates in 
to Adoption R&ta* of 1 la adore, » " ^aeiology, 

XIX (195*0 1 180-81 ; Jess and Jean Ogden# 
in Action (Hew York: Harper Brothers# 1946)7 p7 VSTi lowry 
Mb Ison# Charles E. Ramsey# and Coolie turner# C ommunity 
S^ucture and Change (Hew York: Macmillan Co*# i9oOJ, pp. 
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